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THE EDITOR'S DIARY. 



Wednesday, January 23. Is God Omnipotent? 

We find much that is appealing in the new theology that is 
making such headway in England. Its objection to ecclesiastical 
labels; its belief in the essential oneness of God and man, sharply 
differentiating from the Unitarian theory which makes a great 
gulf between God and man ; its refusal to admit any essential dis- 
tinction between humanity and the Deity; its insistence that all 
men are divine, although in a lesser degree than Jesus Christ; 
its treatment of the Bible as literature, " a unique record of re- 
ligious experience," instead of as a fount of dogma; its rejection 
of the common interpretation of atonement, which makes one 
suffer for another's fault; and, finally, its basing belief in the im- 
mortality of the soul only on the ground that every individual con- 
sciousness is a ray of the universal consciotisness and cannot be 
destroyed — all these are tenets of our own faith. 

But one basic principle of the old theology retained by the 
new we must reject absolutely. We do not believe that God is 
omnipotent. To our mind, the name or word, " God," stands for 
the infinite reality which is the source of all things, but is itself 
still in process of fulfilment, in a manner which is suggestively 
adumbrated in the evolution of humanity. The insistence 
of all sects that God really is all-powerful has done more to 
retard the progress of true religion, to create doubts and mis- 
givings and to check moral and spiritual development than all 
other false teachings combined. How many thousands, perhaps 
millions, have been driven from the church, from ideals, from 
uplifting to down-bearing associations, by the hideous picture of 
such a Being threatening to visit eternal punishment upon all 
who do not visibly fear and tremble before Him, instead of letting 
them live their lives with such clear conscience as they might, 
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manfully willing to abide the consequences of a fair balancing of 
their good and evil deeds — as worthy creatures of a noble Maker ! 
How many sincere beliefs have been shattered and how many pure 
hearts have been broken by instances seeming to prove that, if 
He is omnipotent, He must be indeed a jealous God, revelling 
in practices wantonly cruel ! What answer, other than the futile 
expression of inability to fathom the inscrutable ways of Provi- 
dence, has ever been, or ever can be, made to the infidel's pertinent 
query, If your God be all-powerful and true and kind, why does 
He permit sin and suffering to sadden countless generations of 
His children who wish to revere and love Him? What possible 
motive can induce service of such a God except the very cowardice 
and fear which must be in His own eyes the most contemptible 
attributes of humankind? 

How quickly, on the other hand, are all doubts resolved, how 
readily are all questions answered, when once admission is made 
that, lacking complete potency, He, too, is striving against the 
forces of evil, and that He seeks the cooperation of His children 
instead of demanding their abasement! What inspiration in the 
call of such a God — of a partly human God to his partly divine 
children — as contrasted with the irresistible despair attending 
the hateful threats of a God whom we have been taught, not to 
love, but to fear — lest we perish ! 



Thursday, January %^. Great Britain, Japan and the United States. 

There was never for a moment a possibility that the surly and 
ungracious act of a pompous British Colonial Governor would 
give rise to any feeling in this country other than one of disgust 
at the stupidity of an individual; and yet the first impression 
that prompt repudiation by the enlightened Liberal Government 
would tend happily to yet more sympathetic relationship between 
the two peoples seems likely to fall short of realization. A dis- 
passionate study of the effects of the incident only confirms the 
judgment we have often expressed that, while the educated middle 
class of English society is distinctly friendly to Americans, whose 
liking for democratic government they find congenial, the selfish 
and arrogant aristocracy, represented in politics by the Conserva- 
tive party, is as completely dominated by a spirit of envy and 
contempt to-day as it was in the days of George the Third. We 
have not the slightest doubt, in point of fact, that the real opinion 
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of this class was accurately represented by the Tory journal 
■which frankly " applauded " the " firmness with which Governor 
Swettenham asserted the rights of his sovereign and flag in a 
position of peculiar difficulty"; nor do we question the perspi- 
cacity of Mr. Waldorf Astor, in his constant quest of aristocratic 
favor, in permitting his Pall Mall journal to declare that the 
Governor " took the only possible course open to an official whose 
duty required him to consider, not only the special relations of his 
province, but vital questions of international law." 

It remained, however, for the organ of the late Lord Salisbury 
to evolve the more direful suspicion of Americans " bearing gifts." 
Jamaica, it suggested darkly, was a prize for any naval Power 
which might choose to overcome its tiny garrison; and "to ob- 
tain such a port of vantage when the Panama Canal is open, 
there are Governments which would incur great risks, not shrink- 
ing even from the charge of perfidy." Inasmuch as the Monroe 
Doctrine definitely forbids such aggression by another Power, 
there remains no question of the identity of the Government 
suspected of perfidious intent. Time was, as the " New York 
Times" sagely observes, when our tender sensibilities would 
have been rasped by this suggestion, but our official performances 
in Panama were of such a character and so recent, comparatively, 
that it is probably well to heed a well-remembered injunction and 
"tread softly." 

The same Tory journal takes up our recent suggestion that 
England's professions of friendliness would ring more truly if 
uncontaminated by her pledge to join Japan in waging war upon 
any nation with which the latter might become involved, and 
sternly closes the loophole afforded by a hint of the difference 
between a treaty obligation and compliance therewith under all 
circumstances. " It is not in this spirit," says the " Standard," 
"that Great Britain deals with its solemn engagements. For 
good or for evil, it will stand to its plighted word, and abide by the 
consequences. As to its attitude towards its ally in the Par East, 
there cannot be room for doubt or hesitation. Not even the im- 
measurable advantages of a cordial friendship with our kinsmen 
in the United States would be weighed against the dishonor of 
breaking a national pledge." 

In what spirit other than this England dealt with the similar 
"solemn engagement" between Charles II and Louis XIV to 
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make war on Holland, we confess inability to determine; but 
we make little of awkward precedents ourselves and exact even 
lees regard for them from others. It is the present condition, 
regardless of theory or possibility of evasion, that Americans 
will begin to consider as soon as their Chief Magistrate vouch- 
safes to them a moment for reflection. And that condition was 
the outcome of no convention in which we participated, but 
ensued from a political idiosyncrasy which for the time induced 
England to believe that she had more to fear from Eussia than 
from Japan. Having, from mere isolation, been spared the 
necessity of considering political exigencies of this nature, we 
surely may claim exemption from the attendant and inevitable 
folly of that close association with alien races which already has 
become so poignant as to threaten the autonomy of the British 
Empire, in respect, at least, to the fidelity of her Colonies. Our 
racial difficulties are trying enough, and sufficiently obvious to 
evoke derisive comment from our transatlantic relatives; but, in 
point of fact, they are no whit more serious than those of our 
kinsmen across the sea, whose very national existence beyond the 
confines of their dominating isles is dependent upon their ability 
to solve a precisely similar problem. 

If, then, this condition be admitted, as surely it must be by all 
English intellects except those besotted by ignorance or arro- 
gance, the obvious necessity of the time among Anglo-Saxons is 
that cooperation which can be found only in freedom from un- 
natural alliances that seem to be entangling. Frankly, we do not 
believe for a moment that a militant demonstration of the cock- 
sureness of Japan against this country would fetch down upon 
us the armed forces of Great Britain ; but, as we have pointed out 
regretfully, and as the Tory representative with characteristic 
obtuseness insists, the solemn treaty obligation now existing surely 
does contain that very menace. Journals of keener vision, espe- 
cially in Scotland and Ireland, perceive the situation more clearly 
than the obdurate supporter of a Swettenham. 

The " Aberdeen Free Press " says : 

"A heavy task is imposed upon Mr. Bryce by The North American 
Review. This well-informed and influential fortnightly throws genial 
banter on the idea that the Ambassador required was one capable of 
participating with President Roosevelt in the strenuous joys of physical 
existence. It has been suggested that Sir Mortimer Durand failed to 
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develop the friendship of the two countries because he did not play- 
tennis on the White House courts. The North American Review takes- 
a graver tone on the subject, and declares that friendly professions are 
incompatible with our treaty obligations to make war with Japan against 
any Power which menaces her special interests. It is feared that the 
Japanese claim respecting the equal rights of her students in San Fran- 
cisco may be included within these interests. Anyhow, The North 
American Review says that, if we are to convince the United States 
of the sincerity of our professions of friendship, we must lose no time 
in attempting to modify the treaty so as to limit it to the case of Con- 
tinental aggression. Continuance in the present position will, it adds, 
soon come to be regarded in the States as a wilful and serious menace 
to their security and welfare. To remove this feeling, Mr. Bryce will 
devote his heart and brain. It appears unreasonable, but is none the 
less likely to be adhered to tenaciously." 

The Dublin " Freeman's Journal " says : 

" When Mr. John Morley alone, or almost alone among leading public 
men in this country, strongly criticised the policy of the Anglo-Japanese 
Agreement, he showed both foresight and courage. The maintenance 
of good relations between England and the United States is professed 
to be one of their first objects by leaders of both English parties. These 
professions are now about to be tried by a severe test. The North 
American Review, which may be taken as more or less inspired in this 
regard, says that if England really wants to prove her friendship with 
the United States she must not hesitate about denouncing certain por- 
tions of the Treaty. When Mr. Bryce gets to Washington, he will find 
that this question will become increasingly pressing, and it will be in- 
teresting to note how he deals with it. The Treaty was concluded at 
the time when the late Government was in a state of panic after the 
disastrous experiences of the South African War. Its immediate pur- 
pose was served when it enabled Japan to crush the Russian fleet with- 
out interference, to get control of Korea and the mastery of China. 
The supporters of the Treaty are now realizing that Japan is an in- 
finitely more dangerous and insidious enemy in the Far East than 
Russia ever could have been. They are not now such enthusiastic pro- 
Japanese as they were when Japan was slaughtering the giant that they 
had stood so long in deadly terror of." 

The "Leeds Mercury" says: 

" There seems to be no doubt that, in the event of hostilities between 
Japan and the United States, the text of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty, 
concluded in 1905, would bind Great Britain to make common war 
upon America. This eventuality was assuredly never contemplated when 
Lord Lansdowne, the Conservative Minister for Foreign Affairs, en- 
tered into a Treaty intended to apply to Central and Eastern Asia. 
With eyes intently fixed on India, our far-seeing statesman overlooked 
Canada and the United States. The Treaty recalls the famous Bull of 
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Pope Alexander, which, after the first voyage of Columbus, assigned to 
Spain all discoveries of land west of the sixtieth circle of longitude." 

That the enlightened Ambassador, James Bryce, already so 
deservedly popular in this country, will readily do as much as can 
be done to allay the growing distrust of English sincerity, may 
be regarded as certain. But parsnips are not buttered in that 
way. The solemn covenant of a great Power cannot be ignored or 
explained away. We repeat that, so long as Great Britain re- 
mains bound by treaty to place her armed forces at the disposal 
of Japan in the deplorable contingency of that nation becoming 
involved in warfare with the United States, the friendly profes- 
sions of our cousins will be accepted with the qualification of a 
certain reserve — and Germany will find the door to our favor 
opening more widely every day. We perhaps should add, in emu- 
lation of our distinguished Secretary of State, that this is said 
in no threatening sense ; it is a mere statement of fact which may 
suggest a friendly warning. 



IThiday, January 25. Woman Suffrage in Great Britain. 

That women will vote at the next general election in Great 
Britain may now be accepted as a virtual certainty. The leaders 
of the two great parties, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and 
Mr. Arthur Balfour, along with more than four hundred of the 
six hundred and seventy members of Parliament, have definitely 
pledged their support of the Enfranchisement Bill introduced by 
Mr. Keir Hardie, leader of the Labor party, which is a unit in 
its favor. Of the two hundred members who have not given 
positive pledges, it is said with apparent authority that not more 
than fifty would vote against the bill if action could be had now. 
Unfortunately, the custom of British Governments forbids the 
consideration of franchise questions until a final session, on the 
ground that, if the electorate be enlarged, Parliament must dis- 
solve forthwith in order to give the new constituency immediate 
voice. If, as seems likely, the present Parliament shall run 
its full course, six years will elapse before the bill can be 
passed; but the sentiment is now so nearly unanimous that only 
an extraordinary change in public opinion, as well as in the dis- 
position of the members, can prevent its ultimate enactment. It 
is by no means clear that the recent energetic action of the agi- 
tators, followed by their arrest and imprisonment, has resulted 
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in the damage to the cause anticipated by many who feared the 
possible effect of ridicule. The famous novelist, George Mere- 
dith, was convinced from the beginning that demonstration to the 
verge of violence afforded the only way to arouse the English 
mind, and he wrote bluntly: 

" The mistake of the women has been to suppose that John Bull will 
move sensibly for a solitary kick. It makes him more stubborn, and 
such a form of remonstrance alienates the decorous among the sister- 
hood, otherwise not adverse to the emancipation of the sex. It cannot 
be repeated if the agitating women are to have the backing of their 
sober sisters, yet it is only by the repetition of this manner of enliven- 
ing him that John Bull — a still unburied old gentleman, though not 
much alive — can be persuaded to move at all." 

Members of the House itself hold similar views. One of the 
most influential, Mr. Philip Snowden, expresses confidence that 
the suffrage will be extended during the lifetime of the present 
Government, "but how soon depends entirely on the persistency 
of the exertions of the agitators." Directness and simplicity 
characterized the creed of these successful crusaders, thus : 

" We demand our immediate enfranchisement on the same terms as 
men: 

" (1) Because we have, by long and painful exjierience, proved the 
absolute impossibility of securing any further redress of the many 
legal wrongs from which we still suffer, and because we fully realize 
the great danger of further careless, mischievous and unjust legisla- 
tion, gravely imperilling the well-being of women. 

" (2) Because the equal citizenship of women is essential to the 
growth and development in men of the sense of social and political 
justice. 

" (3) Because the enfranchisement of the women of Great Britain and 
Ireland will hasten the enfranchisement of the women of all civilized 
nations, and will thus lead to the development of a higher social and 
political morality all the world over." 

The most popular expression developed in the campaign was 
that of Mr. Frederick Thoresby to the effect that : 

"Man alone may be expected to secure from a merely physical and 
individualistic standpoint the survival of the fit, but if woman is taken 
into partnership in the management of our every-day world, all that 
she stands for, namely, purity, sweetness and gentleness, will insure, 
in our upward struggle, the survival of the best." 

— which also seems worthy of commemoration. 
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Saturday, January 26. Untruths Respecting Child Labor. 

Wise persons always make allowance for overstatement on the 
part of zealous advocates of a good cause, but the shrewdest of 
us may be deceived occasionally if the exaggeration be sufficiently 
gross. Not long ago, in considering the proposal to apply the 
Interstate Commerce Act to the evil of child labor, we presented 
certain conclusions based upon figures gleaned from census sta- 
tistics by the secretary of the national committee which was 
formed to accomplish reforms and has enlisted the powerful aid 
of the President and other great-hearted citizens. The present- 
ment was, indeed, as we remarked, startling, showing, in the 
words of the secretary, that " out of a total of 9,613,252 children 
in 1900, there were 1,750,178, or 18.2 per cent., at work; while, 
out of a total of 6,649,483 children in 1880, 1,118,356, or 16.8 
per cent., were at work." Technically, we find this statement to 
be accurate; it is the truth, but so far from the whole truth as to 
create an utterly false impression. The committee, for example, 
raises no objection to the employment in factories of children who 
have reached the age of fourteen, and none whatever to the em- 
ployment of children in agricultural pursuits, for the reason that 
their occupation is healthful and under the personal direction 
of their parents. Of those comprised in the first class there are 
501,844, and in the seeond no less than 1,061,971. Deduct the 
sum of these two sections considered exempt, and the grand 
total of 1,750,178 shrinks immediately to 186,363 — a sufficiently 
large number to call for attention, to be sure, but vastly different 
as the basis of a demand for interference by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Monday, January 28. Why Bachelors Should Not be Taxed. 

To insist, as some do, that if spinsters be taxed bachelors like- 
wise should be compelled to contribute to the general fund is to 
our mind absurd. The two classes are quite distinct. As we have 
noted hitherto, any woman may marry if she will; but it often 
happens that the only lady who appears sufficiently pleasing in 
the eyes of a man obstinately refuses to mate with him. The one 
condition, therefore, is in a broad sense voluntary, while the 
other is unavoidable and, of course, not properly punishable. In 
the old days, it is true, the unmarried man was considered fit 
prey for the tax-gatherer. Ancient Sparta, indeed, treated celi- 
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bacy as a crime of a minor nature, such as we would term a 
"misdemeanor." Home was less brutal, but Julius Caesar dis- 
criminated shockingly against bachelors in the allotment of the 
Campanian lands, and a law was enacted, under Augustus, for- 
bidding an unmarried man under sixty to accept a legacy. The 
purpose of Julius plainly was to induce the rearing of large 
families, as he barred from sharing in the spoils even the fathers 
of less than three children; and it is probable that the motive of 
Augustus was similar, since the prohibition against the inherit- 
ance of legacies applied also to women under fifty, besides actu- 
ally compelling e. widow to remarry within two years after the 
decease of her husband in order to secure her portion of his 
estate. 

Prom time to time, special taxes have been imposed upon single 
men in Great Britain and Ireland, but only, it was always care- 
fully stated, for the purpose of increasing revenues. In France, 
on the other hand, fear of depopulation is said to be at the root 
of the present movement, unsuccessful thus far, to exact toll for 
celibacy. It will be seen, then, that the actuating causes have 
varied widely; but, generally speaking, the discrimination has 
rested upon the Spartan principle that it is the duty to the state 
of every citizen to rear up legitimate children, although there is 
room for suspicion that, in some instances, the hen-pecked mar- 
ried men who made the laws felt that bachelors should pay well 
for happiness that seemed to them exceptional. 

Of the forty millions of persons of both sexes of a marriageable 
age in this country, more than twelve millions remain single. 
This number seems large enough to justify our Chief Magis- 
trate's recent insistence that, from the view-point of a far-seeing 
ruler, desirous of providing cadets and midshipmen for a large 
navy, the indefinite continuance of such a condition is intolerable. 
Lest he may suddenly direct the various States to enact laws that 
would bear unduly upon unmarried men or suffer them to be 
brought under the provisions of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
along with old maids, we earnestly beseech reflection upon certain 
facts established by our Federal census. According to the sta- 
tistics of 1900, for example, the country contained only 1,182,293 
widowers, or only 3 per cent, of the entire male population, as 
against 2,721,564 widows, or 7.3 per cent, of all the females. 
This surprising disparity surely merits serious consideration. We 
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may not assume, for chivalric reasons, that our delicately nur- 
tured ladies are of tougher fibre and more enduring physical 
nature than their husbands; hence, we are driven to the conclu- 
sion that the hazard of matrimony is vastly greater for men than 
for women, as is evidenced by the great disparity in the actual 
fatalities. Moreover, the total of divorced men is only 
84,903, or 2 per cent., as against 114,965, or 3 per cent., of di- 
vorced women, showing clearly that even after being freed from 
irksome bonds a comparatively small proportion of men have 
sufficient strength left to withstand the effect of their previous 
existence. 

That these significant facts do, or should, escape the thought- 
ful attention of a prudent bachelor is not to be expected ; realiz- 
ing, as he must from a study of the statistics, the comparative 
paucity of his chances of longevity during the matrimonial period 
and the virtual certainty of his discouraged spirit wasting away 
soon after divorce, is he not reasonably warranted in evading, in 
all seemly ways, the wiles of the spinster, and should he in equity 
be taxed for so doing? Clearly, it seems to us and we trust it 
will seem to the President, such a course finds ample justification 
in the mere instinct of self-preservation, which induces even a 
soldier to avoid engagements against undue odds. 

Having, therefore, as we believe, fully established the right- 
fulness of discrimination in favor of the bachelor as against the 
spinster in matters relating to taxation, we regard the advance- 
ment of further obvious arguments, based upon the inherent 
rights of married hostesses in unattached men, as wholly super- 
erogatory. Of the danger of matrimony itself falling into dis- 
favor as an avocation, we frankly have no apprehension; the 
philosopher, we fear, did not err greatly when he declared that, 
so long as the race continues human, marriage will be — "like a 
cage; those birds that are inside desiring to get out, and those 
that are out wanting to get in." 



Tuesday, January 29. la Shakespeare Popular? 

If one were to assert that Shakespeare is an unpopular author, 
little read, and that the average man has but a slight and inter- 
mittent taste for him, one would doubtless be met with flat con- 
tradiction. The ever-multiplying editions would be pointed to, 
and the fact would be cited that every household of pious intent 
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and respectable tendencies supplies itself with Shakespeare im- 
mediately after it buys the family Bible. It is incontrovertibly 
true that every one of average education has been piloted through 
two or three plays while in the high school; and college gradu- 
ates can usually claim a bowing acquaintance with two or three 
plays, plus some volume of textual criticism. People in love 
usually read the balcony scene in " Borneo and Juliet " once or 
twice. But is this a test of popularity? The great question is> 
What does the tired man read when he comes home from business, 
and what does the worn-out mother of the family read when she 
has time to fold her hands and sit still ? And the truthful answer 
is that he reads the evening paper, and she reads the advertise- 
ments in the back of the magazines to see what she would buy 
if only she could pay. 

The popular misconceptions of Shakespeare are many and 
great. As a matter of fact, the early plays are too delicately ob- 
servant, too full of fancy and the sheer glint of fairyland, to catch 
the average intelligence; the later plays are simply too difficult 
to understand. The obscurity of Browning is a fashionable 
phrase, but the obscurity of Browning is transparent compared 
with the obscurity of " Troilus and Cressida " or " Timon of 
Athens." 

That it would be a consummation devoutly to be wished that 
Shakespeare should be popular is unquestionable, but the noblest 
course in life is to look facts squarely in the face and then shape 
. one's conduct as wisely as one may. And it is futile to concur 
in the popular fallacy that the average man reads Shakespeare for 
amusement, because he does not. Tolstoy and Maeterlinck to the 
contrary notwithstanding, Shakespeare's view of life is still far 
in advance of that of the mass of mankind, and we still go to hin* 
only when we are not too weary to climb the steeps of his thought- 



Wednesday, January SO. Writers' Writers- 

A successful novelist was recently asked what he read for 
diversion. He responded: "Plotinus, Jamblichus, Fichte some- 
times, or Kant." " And what," asked the baffled questioner, " do 
you read when you work ?" " When I work hardest," the novelist 
replied, " I read my friends' novels." The intellectual quality of 
the " best sellers " may have given us an exaggerated idea of the 
low plane of the public taste, but it is a dangerous rock to rest 
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upon. The public has shown its taste for novels that are worth 
while, that combine literary skill with profound perceptions, as 
witness the wide esteem accorded Hardy and Meredith, and the 
ready acclaim with which Robert Hichens has been greeted. 

But, even allowing this, there remain writers who are and very 
likely always will be writers' writers — writers upon whom other 
writers batten and grow fat. A writer naturally desires the mat- 
ter he feeds upon to be stimulative; he has not time for mere 
padding with commonplace reflection or average observation or 
matter-of-fact, unilluminative detail. When he reads he wants 
his page, as it were, highly charged with thought. There are 
certain writers of whom it is safe to say that they will never be- 
long to the general public. Donne is most notably a poet's poet, 
as is Landor. The one is too fantastic, too truculent, too pro- 
foundly thoughtful; the other too eclectic, too distant, too ele- 
gantly refined for " human nature's daily food." 

Pater, despite ebullitions of enthusiasm in colleges for h> 
style, will remain ever a novelist's novelist, with his far-removed 
interests, his poetic conception of life, his detachment from any- 
thing like personal desire, his freedom from partisanship or pas- 
sion. He has removed the whole interest of life from the plane 
of having to the plane of thinking, and is throughout all his 
books a quiescent observer of ideals. 

The great question is whether, as the army of writers multiply, 
the number of great writers who feed them will keep up the 
pace. Fortunately we have many ages and tongues to draw in- . 
spiration from; and those writers will stand highest who most 
resolutely refuse to be drawn into reading the mass of evanescent 
stuff as it emerges from the press. He, at least, will do well to 
follow Emerson's advice, and wait till a book is ten years old 
before reading it. 



